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THE  TODD  FAMILY 

THE  ILLUSTRIOUS   AND   PATRIOTIC   FOREBEARS    OF   ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN'S  WIFE 


ONE  will  search  the  annals  of 
Kentucky  history  in  vain  for  a 
more  heroic  and  colorful  family  than 
the  Todds.  Just  how  much  of  the 
folklore  relating  to  this  family  be- 
came a  part  of  President  Lincoln's 
home  atmosphere  is  problematical, 
but  undoubtedly  he  was  more  or  less 
influenced  by  it. 

Little  attention  seems  to  have  been 
paid  by  historians  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  a  cultural  and  educational 
nature  which  may  have  been  made 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  by  his  wife, 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln.  Playwrights, 
novelists,  and  some  biographers  in- 
terested in  the  Lincoln  story  have 
dealt  harshly  with  Mary  Todd  be- 
cause of  one  or  two  of  her  eccentri- 
cities which  have  been  flagrantly  ex- 


Most  certainly  one  who  lived  with 
a  man  as  his  wife  for  over  twenty- 
two  years  would  contribute  some- 
thing to  her  husband's  intellectual 
development,   especially   if   she   had 


received  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education  and  he  had  been  deprived 
of  very  much  formal  schooling.  The 
same  might  be  said  with  reference  to 
the  influence  to  one  brought  up  in  a 
cultural  home  atmosphere  over  an- 
other brought  up  in  the  most  hum- 
ble surroundings. 

It  would  be  safe  to  assume  that 
Mary  Todd  played  a  very  large  part 
in  the  rise  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
that  she  also  was  successful,  more  or 
less,  in  training  him  in  the  fine  art 
of  social  behavior.  Just  what  the 
Todd  family  was  able  to  contribute 
to  Abraham  Lincoln  through  the 
member  of  their  clan  who  married 
him  can  best  be  approached  by  a 
study  of  Mary  Todd's  ancestors. 

Springfield,  Illinois  was  a  haven 
of  the  Todd  family,  and  here  the 
kinsmen  and  kinswomen  of  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln  must  have  kept  alive  in 
their  homes  the  stories  of  pioneer 
adventure  in  which  their  forebears 
had   participated.    No   group   had   a 
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better  right  to  be  classed  among  the 
"first  families"  than  the  Kentucky 
Todds. 

The  earliest  stories  of  adventure 
which  would  be  reviewed  in  the  home 
of  the  Lincolns  would  be  the  Indian 
raids  and  military  exploits  of  Rev- 
olution days.  Abraham  Lincoln's 
paternal  grandfather  was  massacred 
in  1786  by  Indians  in  Kentucky,  and 
Mary  Todd's  paternal  grandfather 
saw  his  own  brother  shot  down  in 
an  Indian  encounter  also  in  Ken- 
tucky. When  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
pioneer,  came  to  Kentucky  in  1782, 
he  was  undoubtedly  aware  that  Col- 
onel John  Todd  was  one  of  the  brave 
men  slain  at  the  Blue  Licks. 

Military  Success 

The  military  achievements  of  Mary 
Todd's  forebears  indicate  a  brave  and 
courageous  ancestry.  Three  Todd 
brothers,  John,  Robert,  and  Levi,  ar- 
rived in  Kentucky  as  early  as  1776, 
when  the  country  was  still  the  com- 
mon hunting  ground  of  numerous 
Indian  tribes.  All  three  of  these 
brothers  saw  service  under  George 
Rogers  Clark,  and  while  the  "Red- 
coats" were  looked  upon  as  a  menace 
and  a  hazard  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
the  "Redskins"  were  the  aggressive 
contenders  for  the  exclusive  control 
of  Kentucky,  "the  dark  and  bloody 
ground". 

The  oldest  brother,  John  Todd, 
was  an  aide  to  General  Lewis  in  the 
battle  of  Point  Pleasant.  At  Kaskas- 
kia  he  succeeded  General  Clark  in 
command,  and  in  1782  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  colonel  of  Fayette  County 
militia.  In  August  of  the  same  year 
a  combined  force  of  British  and  In- 
dians met  the  Kentuckians   at  Blue 


Licks,  and  Colonel  John  Todd  was 
killed  in  action. 

Levi  Todd,  brother  of  John,  was 
also  in  the  Blue  Lick  battle  but  came 
out  of  the  wholesale  massacre  without 
injury.  Levi,  the  grandfather  of 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  is  said  to  have 
been  with  Clark  at  both  Vincennes 
and  Kaskaskia  where  he  was  ranked 
as  a  lieutenant.  Later  on  he  succeed- 
ed Colonel  Daniel  Boone  as  com- 
mander of  the  Kentucky  militia  and 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major  gen- 
eral. 

The  third  brother,  Robert,  like- 
wise became  active  in  Indian  warfare. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Kentucky 
he  was  in  battle  with  the  Indians  at 
McClellan's  Station  and  was  severely 
wounded.  Under  George  Rogers 
Clark  he  served  as  paymaster.  He 
also  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral in  the  Kentucky  militia  and  un- 
der General  Anthony  Wayne  served 
as  a  brigadier  general.  A  fourth 
brother,  Owen,  who  settled  in  Ohio 
also  was  a  famous  Indian  fighter. 

It  would  be  natural  to  expect  that 
out  of  the  families  of  these  military 
officers  there  would  be  many  sons 
who  would  be  found  in  military  serv- 
ice. Space  will  permit  the  reviewing 
of  an  adventure  of  but  one  of  them. 

Robert  Smith  Todd  was  the  son  of 
Levi  Todd  and  the  father  of  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln.  But  one  episode  will 
suffice  to  reveal  that  he  was  also  a 
brave  and  courageous  man.  At  the 
time  the  war  of  1812  broke,  Robert 
was  a  captain  of  a  local  military 
company,  and  he  and  his  men  imme- 
diately enlisted  with  the  Lexington 
Light  Infantry.  While  in  field  service 
he    contracted    pneumonia    and    was 
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sent  back  to  Lexington  to  regain  his 
health. 

Upon  becoming  convalescent  to- 
ward the  last  of  November,  1812,  he 
again  joined  his  company  then  in 
camp  on  the  Maumee  River,  although 
he  was  advised  that  winter  had  al- 
ready set  in  in  earnest.  He  was  in 
the  expedition  against  Frenchtown, 
and  in  this  battle  nearly  half  of  the 
Lexington  company  was  annihilated 
by  the  Indians.  Two  brothers  of  Rob- 
ert, Samuel  and  John  Todd,  were 
wounded,  but  Robert  escaped  injury. 

In  the  battle  of  Blue  Licks  fought 
in  1782,  Levi  Todd,  grandfather  of 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  saw  his  own 
brother  shot  down  by  Indians.  Thir- 
ty years  later  the  scene  changes  to 
the  River  Raisen,  and  Robert,  the 
father  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  par- 
ticipated in  a  battle  with  the  Indians 
in  which  two  of  his  brothers  were 
injured  and  captured  by  the  red  men. 
Thus  the  battle  of  Blue  Licks  was 
lived  over  again  in  the  memories  of 
the  Todd  family. 

It  is  not  strange  that  when  the  war 
betw^een  the  states  broke  out  in  1861 
the  children,  whose  grandfather 
fought  in  the  Revolution  of  1776  and 
whose  own  father  fought  in  the  War 
of  1812,  would  immediately  offer 
their  services  to  the  section  of  the 
country  where  their  sympathies  di- 
rected them.  One  of  the  brothers  of 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln  was  named 
George  Rogers  Clark  Todd  which  is 
evidence  enough  of  the  military  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  Todd  men  had 
lived. 

Mary  Todd  Lincoln's  own  brother, 
named  after  the  noted  General  Clark, 
enlisted  as  a  surgeon  in  the  confed- 
erate service  and  was  a  physician  of 


some  reputation.  Three  of  her  half 
brothers,  Samuel,  David,  and  Alexan- 
der, also  enteied  the  southern  army, 
and  three  of  her  half  sisters  were 
wives  of  Confederate  officers.  Two 
of  the  brothers  were  killed  outright 
in  action  and  the  third  died  from 
wounds.  Mrs.  Lincoln's  brother-in- 
law,  General  Ben  Hardin  Helm,  died 
in  fighting  for  the  Confederacy. 

With  so  many  close  kinsmen  en- 
listed on  the  side  of  the  confederacy 
and  the  majority  of  them  war  casual- 
ties, it  will  be  observed  how  deeply 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln  was  grieved  over 
the  lamentable  civil  struggle.  Yet 
she  was  loyal  to  her  husband  and  her 
own  real  sentiments  with  respect  to 
the  stand  she  felt  her  native  state 
should  take. 

A  little  known  letter  which  Mary 
wrote  to  Colonel  John  Fry  of  Ken- 
tucky was  printed  in  the  Louisville 
Journal.  The  Boston  Journal  clipped 
the  letter  and  made  this  comment 
upon  it:  "It  has  been  published  in 
the  Southern  papers  that  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  President's  wife  are  with 
the  secessionists.  The  following  very 
handsome  letter  received  by  one  of 
our  fellow  Kentuckians,  says  the 
Louisville  Journal,  does  not  indicate 
it: 
"Executive  Mansion,  June  20,  1861. 

Colonel  John  Fry — My  Dear  Sir: 
It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  be 
the  medium  of  transmission  of  these 
weapons  to  be  used  in  the  defense  of 
national  sovereignty  upon  the  soil  of 
Kentucky. 

Though  some  years  have  passed 
since  I  left  my  native  State,  I  have 
never  ceased  to  contemplate  her 
progress  in  happiness  and  prosperity 
with    sentiments    of   fond    and   filial 
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pride.  In  every  effort  of  industrial 
energy,  in  every  enterprise  of  honor 
and  valor,  my  heart  has  been  with 
her.  And  I  rejoice  in  the  conscious- 
ness that,  at  this  time,  when  the  in- 
stitutions to  whose  fostering  care  we 
owe  all  that  we  have  of  happiness 
and  glory  are  rudely  assailed  by  un- 
grateful and  parricidal  hands,  the 
State  of  Kentucky,  ever  true  and 
loyal  furnishes  to  the  insulted  flag 
of  the  Union  a  guard  of  her  best  and 
bravest  sons.  On  every  field  the 
prowess  of  Kentuckians  has  been 
manifested.  In  the  holy  cause  of  na- 
tional defense  they  must  be  invin- 
cible. 

Please  accept,  sir,  these  weapons 
as  a  token  of  the  love  I  shall  never 
cease  to  cherish  for  my  mother  State, 
of  the  pride  with  which  I  have  al- 
ways regarded  the  exploits  of  her 
sons,  and  of  the  confidence  which  I 
feel  in  the  ultimate  loyalty  of  her 
people,  who,  while  never  forgetting 
the  homage  which  their  beloved  State 
may  justly  claim,  still  remember  the 
higher  and  grander  allegiance  due  to 
our  common  country. 


Yours  very   sincerely, 
MARY  LINCOLN." 


Educational  Advantages 
While  the  military  activities  of  the 
three  generations  of  Todds  at  once 
stamp  them  as  brave  men,  a  more 
direct  influence  on  the  atmosphere  of 
the  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  home  may  be 
found  in  the  intellectual  pursuits  of 
the  forebears  of  Lincoln's  wife. 

Rev.  John  Todd,  brother  of  David 
Todd  and  an  uncle  of  John,  Levi,  and 
Robert,  was  in  reality  the  sponsor 
of  education  among  his  kinsfolks.  He 
graduated  from  Princeton  University 
in  1749  and  became  a  noted  clergy- 
man and  educator.  The  Todd  boys 
mentioned  above  were  sent  to  him  for 
their  schooling  while  he  was  living  in 
Louisa  County,  Virginia. 

The  three  Todd  brothers  who 
started  out  for  Kentucky  in  1776 
were  well  equipped  mentally  to  be- 
come leaders  in  the  frontier  country. 
Green,  Kentucky  historian,  called 
John  Todd,  the  oldest  brother,  "the 
best  educated  and  most  accomplished 
of  all  the  early  pioneers  and  survey- 
ors of  Kentucky."  His  career  was  cut 
short,  however,  for  when  he  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age  he  was 
massacred  by  the  Indians. 

Rev.  John  Todd  of  Virginia  did 
more  for  the  education  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Todds  than  merely  tutoring  the 
three  pioneers.  In  the  very  com- 
munity where  his  kinsmen  estab- 
lished their  wilderness  homes  he  was 
largely  instrumental  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Transylvania  Seminary, 
the  oldest  institution  of  advanced 
knowledge  west  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains.  He  obtained  from  Vir- 
ginia the  state  charter  for  the  insti- 
tution. 

The  first  recorded  meeting  of  the 
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trustees  of  Transylvania  Seminary 
was  on  November  10,  1783,  and  Levi 
Todd,  grandfather  of  Mary  Todd  Lin- 
coln, was  present  at  the  meeting. 
Upon  his  death  in  1807  Henry  Clay 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees 
to  succeed  General  Todd.  A  recent 
biographer  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln 
states  that  "There  were  few  of  the 
catalogues  of  Transylvania  in  its 
earlier  years  that  did  not  carry  the 
name  of  one  or  more  of  the  Todds 
or  the  near  Todd  relatives  in  some 
list  of  trustees,  faculty,  or  students." 

At  the  May  1780  session  of  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  an  act  was 
passed  to  make  certain  escheated 
tracts  of  land  in  Kentucky  County 
available  for  school  funds.  An  eight 
thousand  acre  tract  was  set  apart  as  a 
gift  from  the  state  "for  the  purpose 
of  a  public  school  or  seminary  of 
learning  to  be  erected  within  the  said 
county." 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  ten  trus- 
tees appears  the  name  of  John  Todd, 
and  fifth  in  the  list  is  the  name  of 
John's  brother,  Levi  Todd.  These 
were  the  trustees  who  guided  the  pre- 
liminary steps  for  the  establishment 
of  Transylvania  Seminary.  The  Todd 
name  for  many  years  was  to  be  close- 
ly linked  with  this  college  for  which 
the  charter  had  been  obtained  by 
Rev.  John  Todd  of  Virginia. 

Although  Levi  Todd  had  eleven 
children,  all  of  them  were  well-edu- 
cated. Robert  Smith  Todd,  father  of 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  entered  Transyl- 
vania College  when  he  was  but  four- 
teen years  of  age. 

A  certificate  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  college,  James  Blythe, 
states  that  Robert  Smith  Todd  had 
studied     "mathematics,     geography. 


rhetoric,  logic,  natural  and  moral 
philosophy,  astronomy,  Latin,  Greek 
and  history." 

Mary  Todd  herself  was  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  intellectual  standing  of 
the  Todd  family,  having  been  brought 
up  in  the  atmosphere  of  Transylvania 
University  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
college  continually  the  subject  in  the 
home,  and  the  student  body  and  fac- 
ulty comprising  an  important  part 
of  the  population.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  this  school  of  higher  learn- 
ing was  not  open  to  women  when 
Mary  was  growing  up. 

Transylvania  was  supplemjented, 
however,  by  several  excellent  educa- 
tional institutions  for  women  lo- 
cated in  Lexington.  One  which  Mary 
attended  was  the  Ward  Private 
School,  adjacent  to  the  Transyl- 
vania campus.  Mary  Todd  Lincoln 
undoubtedly  had  as  fine  a  formal 
education  as  any  young  woman  in  the 
western  country  and  she  had  com- 
pleted seven  years  of  what  would 
now  be  termed  high  school  and  col- 
lege work  by  the  time  she  went  to 
Springfield,  Illinois  to  make  her 
home. 

While  the  military  and  educational 
achievements  of  the  Todds  brought 
indirectly  to  Abraham  Lincoln  some 
contribution  of  patriotism  and  liter- 
ary appreciation,  it  was  probably  the 
cultural  atmosphere  of  the  family 
which  more  directly  influenced  him. 

Cultural  Advantages 

To  name  the  Todds  among  the  first 
families  of  Kentucky  is  no  exaggera- 
tion. In  fact  they  had  always  been 
among  the  first  families  for  even  in 
Scotland  they  had  been  superior 
people.    In  Pennsylvania  where  they 
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established  their  colonial  homes  they 
were  well-to-do  and  immediately  be- 
came associated  with  and  intermar- 
ried into  prominent  and  influential 
families. 

Their  early  arrival  in  the  wilder- 
ness, it  is  true,  gave  them  certain 
economic  advantages,  and  it  may  be 
said  they  were  among  the  "first  fam- 
ilies" in  respect  to  time  of  arrival 
as  in  many  other  ways.  Depositions 
made  by  Robert  Todd  state  that  "In 
May,  1776  he  came  to  Boonesbor- 
ough  on  Kentucky  River  and  in  a 
few  days  came  from  thence  to  Floyd's 
settlement,  called  Woodstock,  in  com- 
pany of  several  that  were  in  Ken- 
tucky before  he,  the  deponent,  came." 

In  another  of  his  depositions  taken 
in  Fayette  County  on  August  29, 
1803,  this  statement  appears  about 
the  establishment  of  the  pioneer  set- 
tlement bearing  the  name,  Todd's 
Station:  "In  the  year  1779  in  the 
month  of  October  or  November  I  ac- 
companied my  brother  Levi  Todd 
with  his  family,  with  several  other 
families,  from  Harrodsburg  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Kentucky  River 
where  they  were  about  to  commence 
a  new  settlement  and  accordingly 
they  stopped  and  built  a  station  at 
the  place  where  Colonel  Bowman 
now  lives  which  was  called  and 
known  for  some  years  by  the  name 
of  Todd's  Station." 

The  economic  standing  of  the  two 
Todd  brothers  who  survived  the  In- 
dian warfare  in  Kentucky  is  indicated 
by  the  public  records. 

The  commissioner's  books  for  Fay- 
ette County  1797  reveal  that  Levi 
Todd  was  in  possession  of  fifteen 
slaves,  seven  horses,  fourteen  tracts 
of  land  and  one  lot  in  Lexington.  His 


brother.  General  Robert  Todd,  listed 
for  taxation  ten  slaves,  six  horses, 
twenty-three  tracts  of  land  and  eleven 
lots  in  Lexington. 

The  father  of  Mary  Todd  became 
a  very  successful  business  man  and 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  state's 
most  influential  citizens.  He  became 
the  first  president  of  the  Branch 
Bank  of  Kentucky,  was  owner  of  a 
wholesale  business  house  in  Lexing- 
ton and  under  the  firm  name,  Old- 
ham, Todd  &  Company,  engaged  in 
the  manufacturing  of  cotton  at  San- 
dersville  near  Lexington. 

Political  Recognition 

With  military  success,  intellectual 
background,  and  social  attainments 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  Todds  oc- 
cupied prominent  positions  in  the  lo- 
cal and  state  governments.  This  was 
especially  true  inasmuch  as  many  of 
them  studied  law.  John  Todd  was 
called  by  one  historian  "The  Father 
of  the  Kentucky  Bar."  What  a  dis- 
tinction in  a  state  noted  for  its  bar- 
risters. 

This  same  John  Todd  was  in  the 
convention  as  assembled  at  Boonville 
in  1775.  In  1777  he  was  elected  a  rep- 
resentative of  Kentucky  County  in  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  Ap- 
pointed by  Patrick  Henry  to  assist 
General  Clark  in  setting  up  a  terri- 
torial government  for  the  Illinois 
country,  he  virtually  became  the  head 
of  its  civil  officers.  Later  on  he  was 
made  county  lieutenant  of  the  newly 
created  Fayette  County  of  Kentucky. 
It  is  said  that  as  early  as  1780  he  in- 
troduced in  the  Virginia  legislature 
a  bill  for  negro  emancipation.  Yet 
with  such  an  illustrious  career  he  was 
but  thirty-two  years  of  age  when  his 
untimely  death  occurred. 
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John's  brother,  Robert,  represented 
Kentucky  in  the  Virginia  legislature 
and  was  present  at  the  famous  Dan- 
ville convention  in  which  Kentucky 
attempted  to  set  up  a  state  organiza- 
tion of  her  own.  Here  his  influence 
was  keenly  felt.  After  Kentucky  did 
become  a  state.  General  Robert  Todd 
was  the  first  senator  sent  to  the  legis- 
lature from  Fayette  County. 

True  to  the  traditions  of  his  fore- 
bears, Robert  Smith  Todd  very  early 
began  a  political  career,  being  chosen 
clerk  of  the  Kentucky  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, which  position  he  held 
for  more  than  twentv  vears.    He  be- 


came an  active  Whig  and  in  1844  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate.  The  father 
of  Mary  Todd  was  a  great  Clay  en- 
thusiast and  had  much  to  do  with  the 
Clay  candidacy  for  the  Presidency. 

Locally  Mr.  Todd,  upon  the  incor- 
poration of  the  city  of  Lexington  in 
1831,  was  elected  on  its  first  board  of 
council,  and  for  many  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Fayette  County  court. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  Mary 
Todd's  admiration  for  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  more  or  less  influenced  by 
his  prominent  place  among  the  Hlin- 
ois  Whigs,  and,  politically,  Lincoln 
and  his  wife  saw  eye  to  eye. 


MARY  TODD  BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Babcock,  Bernie,  Lincoln,  Mary  and 
the  Babies.   316  p.,  1929. 
Fiction  based  on  home  life  of  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln  and  her  children. 

Barton,  William  E.,  The  Women  Lin- 
coln Loved,  pp.  211  to  368,  1927. 
Subject  matter  mostly  confined  to 
the  Springfield  years. 

Evans,  W.  A.,  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
364  p.,  1932. 
A  study  of  her  personality. 

Helm,  Katherine,  Mary  Wife  of  Lin- 
coln.  309  p.,  1928. 
A    family    appreciation    by    Mary 
Todd  Lincoln's  own  neice. 

Keckley,      Elizabeth,      Behind      the 
Scenes.   371  p.,  1868. 
A  strange  book  with  several  chap- 
ters on  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Morrow,  Honore  Willsie,  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln.   248  p.,  1928. 


A  combination  of  fiction  and  his- 
tory with  many  newspaper  refer- 
ences. 

Packard,  R.  D.,  Lincoln's  Wife  Mary. 
7  p.,  1938. 

A  brief  summary  of  Mary  Todd 
Lincoln's  life. 

Sandburg  Carl  and  Angle,  Paul  M., 
Mary  Lincoln,  Wife  and  Widow. 
357  p.,  1932. 

Especially  valuable  for  its  ex- 
haustive compilation  of  letters 
written  by  Mary  Todd. 

Stolty,  Dr.  Charles,  The  Tragic  Ca- 
reer of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln.   62  p., 
1931. 
An  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Townsend,  William  H.,  Lincoln  and 
His  Wife's  Home  Town.  402  p., 
1929. 

Influences  exerted  over  Mary  Todd 
in  her  girlhood  days  vividly  set 
forth. 


TJoe  Lincoln  Kinsman 


TODD  GENEALOGY 

Just  a  few  scattering  names  of  the 
Todd  family  are  available,  and  the 
following  genealogical  tables  are 
very  incomplete.  Such  information 
as  we  have  is  published  here  in  order 
that  it  may  encourage  some  one  to 
compile  a  list  of  Todd  relatives,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  trace  relationships. 

First  Generation 
Robert 

(1)  Parker,  

(2)  Bodley,  Isabella 

Second  Generation 

Robert 

(1)  Smith,  Ann 

(2)  Hamilton,  Isabella 

Third  Generation 
David 

Owens,  Hannah 


Fourth  Generation 


John 
Robert 
Todd, 


Levi 

Briggs,  Jane 

(Eleven  children  in  this  family) 
Owen 

Fifth  Generation 

(Children  of  Levi  and  fane  Todd) 
Robert  Smith 

(1)  Parker,  Eliza 

(2)  Porter,  Betsy 
Samuel 

John 

Jane  Briggs 
Burk,  Daniel 


David 

Eliza 

Carr,  Charles  M. 

Ann  Mariah 

(Unmarried) 

Sixth  Generation 

(Children  of  Robert  and  Eliza  Todd) 
Elizabeth 

Edwards,  Ninnian  W. 

Frances 

Wallace,  William  W. 

Levi  0. 
Searles 

Mary  (Ann) 

Lincoln,  Abraham 

Robert  P.  (Died  in  infancy) 
Ann 

Smith,  C.  M. 

George 

(1)  Curry,  

(2)  ? 

Robert  S.   (Died  in  infancy) 
(Children  of  Robert  and  Betsy  Todd) 
Margaret 

Kellogg,  C.  H. 

Samuel  Briggs  (Unmarried) 

David  H. 

Williamson,  Mrs. 

Martha  K. 
White,  C.  B. 

Emilie 

Helm,  B.  H. 

Alexander  H.  (Unmarried) 

Elodi 

Dawson,  N.  H.  R. 

Katherine  Bodley 
Herr,  W.  W. 
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